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' THE PROBLEM 

Purpose 

The purpose of this study was^to compare the per- 
formance ( of ninth-grade slow readers with ninth-grade 
good readers and with sixth-grade readers on a test of 
syntactic comprehension* This purpose' was reflated to a 
' concern for the importance in relation to reading compre- 
hension as a whole, of syntactic structure, a concern 
which has recelv4d a new\im^4tus in the last two m decades 
This* appears to be dul^, in part, to the advent of trans- 

formational-cfene^ative grammars . This concern bears 

- r % : • ■< i ' * 

directly ,on -the. te^cfling of reading to slow readers. In 

« • 
this\conte # xt; the 'question arises — \s comprehension of 

syntactic st-r^qtuyes 'a factor in retarding the progress 

v . * " • ' / ' ' " 

of -reading comprehension^ for slow readers? 

Ninth-grade readers were chosen for this study 

both because they were an available population for this 

study and because ninth gr'ade.ts -the ^beginning of a 

period when students § arre exposed to / a wide variety of 

reading mateiri^l .with yery.lxttle reading guidance from, 

content teachers, . Muph of this reading material is from 



publications and books aimed at an adult audience. **Text- 



books become more difficult. Unlike recreational reading 



and some more juvenile texts, the logic of a paragraph 
can be closely worked, so that each sentence cap be impor- 
tant in the careful construction of the author's argument. 
This means that students will be exposed to a wide variety 
of syntactic structures which might be vital; to total com- 
prehension. ' . t I 

The two groups, ninth-grade slow a/id ninth-grade 

/ ' • ' 

good readers, were chosen for the purposes of comparison. M 

If comprehension of syntax was not a real problem for 

Slow re^ders^then there^ should be very little difference 

between the two groups^©n— a-H:est where vocabulary is con- 

polled.. The ninth-grade slow readers were students 

reading two or more grades below grade level at the time 

of the study with a bottom cutoff « of 5.0 dn terms of a. 

grade equivalent. The reading range of the ninth-grade 

good readers -spanned 8.7 to 10.5^in terms o y f grade equiv- 

alents . 

Th^ sixth-grade readers were chosen as subjects 

because the t itfean reading level of the ninth-grade slow 

> 

readers in terms of a grade equivalent was 6.1. One con- 

4 

cern of thi£ study was to see if gracje equivalents' in 

total reading, scores were reflected in the ability to 

perfon\ successfully on a test of syntactic structure. ' i 

i 

f 

9 . ' . .'> ": 




Introduction 

StudentlpKave been ex pos ed to oral lanbmage for 
most of their lives. However, they have been exposed to 
the process of learning to read for a considerably\ shorter 
period of time. Written English uses many formal con- 
structions infrequently used in spoken English. It 
the syntactic structures to which a reader will be 

h ' 

exposed that is of/ concern to this study. The scope of 
this study, therefore^ is restricted to: the ^relationship 
of syntactic structure to rea/ding and, ntore specifically, 
to reading compreh^nsionf. This Relationship has been e 
explored from a number /of different angles. 

In two studies of oral language development (Chom- 
sky, 1971; Loban, 1966), "it was found that? the level of ° 
oral language achievement correlated 'positively -with expo- 
sure to reading (Chomsky) or with, the amount of reading 
(Loban). Exposure to reading, as Chotasky 1 .defines it, 
means both reading aloud tp the subject or reading by the 
subject himself. ' 

Other studies demonstrate that it is easier for a 
s'tudent to confer ehend written passages that use the same 
language/ patterns a$' the* student himself uses in oral lan- 
guage (Ruddell-, lgesV^atham, 1970) . . Related to this 
observation is Smiths (1970) finding that the ability to 
fill in written clo^ passages xss telated to students 1 

, ■' ; \ ■ 



l'O 



\ 



' .4 



and skilled adults 1 written syntax as measured by t units. 





Those studies that are cross-Sectional or longi-. 
tudinal have shown that comprehension of syntactic stfuc- 
ture (or the ability to demonstrate this comprehension) 
increases over age and grades. (Carroll^ 1970 ; Mpt^us, 
1971;' SnfcLth, 1970) . 
/ Numerous studies have ;been conceded with stu- 

dents 1 ability to get meaning from specrf^ structures* + 
Marcus (1971) developed' a tesC^of^ the structures of modi- 
fication, predication, complementation, and coordination 

/ 

^ using the principle of recovering deep structure from 
several sentences with the same deep structure but dif- 
ferent surface structures^ (Deep structure is the postu- 
lated abstract structure underlying sentences with all 
the information necessary for semantic interpretation of 
that sentence. Surface structure is^ the actual structure 

Jbhat s 

dents in the fifth through eighth grades showed an incom- 
plete mastery of these structures, but an increasing 
ability to respond correctly to the test over the grades*. * 
This again seems to indicate that exposure to reading may 
be important. s 

■ Marcus 1 use of the theory of recovery of deep 

* 

structure, as the basis of his test construction, meets 
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of a sentence [Wardhaugh, 1969].) Marcus found. |bhat stu- 



Simons 1 (1970) criteria for an acceptable procedure for 



li 



studying* reading comprehension.' Simons/ after reviewing 



other approaches to th'e* study of reading comprehension, 



concluded that recovery of deep % structure^is one of the 
most promising approaches because it evolves f rom \a the- 
ory of language/ In his' own study, Simons used the prin- 

ciple of recovery of deep str/ucture* ^ , * , ' 

i 

This study yised Marcus 1 test, A Test of Sentence* 
Meaning (ATSM) f to ft investigate slow ninth-grade readers' 
ability ~to recover meaning froia the structures tested and 
qompare this response with tt/e responses of ninth-grade 
'good readers and ^sxxth-grad^ readers, 

Statement^of the Problem & i 

\ * ^ . 

Do slow, minizh-grade readers cpmprehend written 

♦ 

syntactic structures on approximately the same level as 
their peers, or clo they comprehend written syntactic * 
structures on approximately the sixth-cjrade level? 

The hypotheses to be* accepted or rejected by this- 
I study are: ^- ' , • < 

J Hypothesis A , % Th£r£ is no significant difference 

between the mean scares- oh the ATSM of the ninth-grade . 

1 \ 

sloy readers and the ninth w cjrade gpod readers • 

Hypothec i^-B , There is.no significant difference 
between the scores on* the/ ATSM of the ninth-grade slow 
readers and sixth-grade readers who are placed in* and 
rea^incj on,' the mean' reading grade levfel of the slow 
ninth-grade readers ' . 



1 9 • 

) • 

r 



Img^rtanSe of the Stu£y 

Smith and Mason (1972) state that there is appar- 
ently no advantage to simplifying syntactic structure in 
readin'g materials for older students reading below their 
grade level* J hey base this thesis on Smith's study 

(1970) using rewritten passages by students at various 

» 

grade levels and skilled adults. He found that fourth-,* 
tenth-, and eleyenth-grade students distinguish between 
four levels of writing. Fourth-graders read fourth-grade 
writing best. Eleverrth-graders, Smith reported, read 
fourth-grade writing with least facility, although older 
students (grades 10, 11, and 12) read all levels of writ- 
ing significantly better than younger students (grades 4, 
5, an<5 6). However, Smith did not use slow readers aVa^ 
specific group in his study/ 

The results of this study should shed further 
light on the question of whether comprehension, q£ syntax 
plays a significant role in reading comprehension and, 
more specifically, if slow readers have more difficulty 
with syntax than tjteir peers, when vocabulary is cop- 

trolled. This study should confirm or deny Smith's coh- 

* I 

elusion. This, in turn, should-have implications ror 

' v 

development -and selection of reading material for the 
slow reader: 

Although correlations do not always ^indicate 

\ , s * 

- -13 
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causation, one possible inference to be drawn from find- 
ings mentioned previously, which showed that students y 
with better language mastery j^ad more or\ were exposed to 
more reading, might be that i planned exposure to certain 
syntactic structures would be advantageous for slow read- 
ers. As Strickland (1962) pointed out in her* study, 
basal readers seem to introduce various syntactic struc- 
tures by chance and h^ve no apparent plan to reinforce 
•these structures by repetitiop as they do with vocabulary 

Definitions^ of Terms 

Grade equivalents or grade level of readincj . 

This was determined by the grade equivalency scores of 

I 

The Nelson Reading Test. This test was chosen because 
its norms cover grades 3 through 9, so that one fonn 
would cover the grades involved iti this study, 

> Comprehension . Comprehension i\ this paper means 
two different things: (a) comprehension of syntactic 
structure refers to the ability of trie subjects to answer 
correctly the items on Marcus 1 A Test of Sentence Meaning, 
and (b) general comprehension refers to. the ability of 
the subjects to answer comprehension questions success- 

fully ofi the comprehension subtest of ,The Nelson Reading 

/ 

Test/' 

Ninth-grade slow readers . This category of ninth- 
rade .subjects refers to readers who scored two or more 



( 



_e levels below the ninth-grade, level at the time/of ; 

is study. Th<* lower level cutoff point is the fffth- 

a / 

rade reading level due to the vocabulary level of the 
criterion instrument^used in this study. The uppe£ level 
is*7.&; The mean grade equivalent for this q/oup was 6.1, 

Ninth-grade good readers . This category of ninth- 

*' / 

grade subjects had a range in g£ade equivalents of 8.7 to 
10.5. The mean grade equivalent of thi^ group was 9.5. 

Sixth-grade readers . This category refers to 
students placed in the sixth grade, with a range of 5.0 
to 7.5 which is the same range as the ninth-grade slow 1 
readers. The mean grade equivalent of this group was 6,. 0. 

Structural grammar (Thomas, 1965) . Structural/ 
grammar is based on the idea of describing, in as rigor- 
ous a manner as possible, language as it actually exists/ 
Unlike traditional grammar, which Thomas describes as 
intuitively and classically, based, structural grammar ils 
descriptive rather than prescriptive. Structural grammar 
separates syntax from semantics. Descriptions of parus 
of speech are given in syntactic terms with no appeal^to 
meaning . 

* Structural grammar is based on levels of syntax 
(Thomas^ 1965). The fi^^t^level deals with basic sounds 
(phonemes); the second level deals w-ith regular combina- 
tions of phonemes (mcfrphemes , "» the smallest element that 



in 



has meaning) ; \the .third leve]\ dea^s withj a combination of 

morphJemes called 'phrase structure*' leve|.. 

\ 

Trans fdjnnational-genedativjfe grammar . This gram- 
mar /Ls ba^ed on. the linguistic^ thecury of Noam Chomsky who 
developed^ the idea that linguistic Analysis must discover 
what is universal and regular in marl's innate ability to 
understand and produce new gramn^tic^ln^s^ltences (Hartman 
& /Stork, 1972) . 

J This grammar, according tb Chomsky, is tripartite, 

i \ \ 

msistfing of (1) p^rase-structurfe , (2J transformational 

structure, and (3) morphophonemics^ (ThcWas, 1965) . The 
"phrase structure 1 deals with the Elemental, forms of lan- 
guage/, incorporating some of the description of morphemes 
found in structural grammar. Rigordus rules for combin- 
ing morphemes Into simple (core or 'kernel 1 ) phrases age 
presented. The 1 transf ormational structure 1 presents 
rigorous rules f pr^ombining phrases, e.g^ rules for 
adding adjectives to noun phrases, or changing a sentence 
from active t6 passive voice. "Morphophonemics" incorpo- 
rates jjel/elopments by structural grammarians (parti cular ly 
developments concerned wiih phonemics) as well as discov- 
eries by historical grammarians. (Historical grammarians 
added .to our knowledge of Eiiglish by tracing changes in 
usage over time.) 
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' The succeeding chapters 'include a review of the 
literature (Chapter /II) which reviews studies related to 
frequent vs. infrequent language patterns, awareness of 
structure and reading comprehension, number and cbmplex- 
ity of structures /and reading; oral miscues and compre- 



hension, sex and Other possible moderating vari^ble^ and 
improvement of performance over age and grade,/ The chap- 

/ /. / 

ter on prpcfcdurefs (Chapter III) discusses the /instruments 
used, the population involved, and the study ^esiygn. The 
chapter on findings (Chapter IV) presents data and dis- 
cusser it in relation to the literature that has been 

I _ ■ 

reviewed. The final 'chapter (Chapter V) gives a summary 



and conclusions as well as suggestions for further 

i . 

research. 

i ' 

! 
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Limitations "of tfre Study 



Conclusions from this study* are. limited by {the 



nature of the population involved, which is predominantly 

rural, small town or suburban, and white • 
» > 

Results v/ill be further limited by the grade lev- 

els involved. ^ \ 

^ ^ Because of the limited available population for 

this study, randomization was not possible . The total 

available populations falling within the desired ranges 

was used. The sixth-grade group was particularly small 



11 



with only 18 subjects / * 

• Limitations of 'the study include those imposed by 
the instruments. The ATSM does not cover all the possi- 
ble syntactic structures or their combinations with which 
a reader comes in contact although Marcus took examples 
from each of the categories presented by the structural- 
ist Nelson W. Francis. The ATSM was also found to be 
long and frustrating for the slow readers. Tfxe degree to 
which they mayM^ave slackened their -efforts may limit "the 
validity' of their scores. 

The need for a test with a wide range of norms , 
and one which could be given within a single period neces- 

c 

sitated the use of an instrument that placed a number of 
the subjects at the upper end of the norms. 



/ 
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CHAPTER II \ 

'■ • \ 

REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE \ 

Syntactic structure, as a subject for research, 
encompasses a large field of study. Most of the studies 
are concerned with oral language. Although" oral languag^ 
acquisition logically and in sequence precedes reading, 
generalizations about language acquisition and develop- 
ment cannot automatically be transferred to reading. A 
point that a number of researchers have made is that cyral 
language development^ differs from reading in rate of 
acquisition', consciousness and deliberateness of instruc- 
tion, delay of reinforcement , and. modalities involved in 
the process (Singer, 1972). This literature survey is 
restricted, to studies of the relationship of syntax with 
reading comprehension. 

The studies reviewed in this chapter appear to 
f£ll into the following categories: (a) the relationship 
of language development to reading, (b) the use of fre^ 
quent vs. les^ frequent language patterns, (c) awareness 
of structure and reading comprehensi ( s^i ::/ (which includes 
teaching language and reading) , (d) number and cbmplexity 
of structures and '.comprehension, (e) oral miscues and 
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comprehension ,~, (f) isex and other passible moderating 
variables, and (g) improvement in comprehension over the 
grades . 



The Relationship of Language 

Development to Reading ' 1 > 

Chomsky's (1971) study was essentially a study ot 
oral language competence in respect to certain complex 
aspects of English syntax. She also investigated expo- 
sure to written language as a source of input in language 
development. The degree of exposure to written ^language 
was measured by a complexity score for books, Huck's 
inventory of children's literary background , a master 
list of 400 books, and a detailed *list of reading and 
materials read aloud. These measures were correlated 
with the stage of^Iinguistic development of the children h 
as determined in the first part of the study. Chomsky-' r 
concluded that there was a strong correlation between 
the v se indexes of reading exposure ^and -language develop- 
ment. The relationship of reading measures to linguistic 
stages is given in terms of a Kendall raftk correlation 
due to the number of ties in the data. All- the measures 
on the child questionnaire, master book list, and reading 
during a tracked week were found to be significant in 
relation to linguistic stages at the .05 level or beyond. 
Thirty-six children^ ages 6-10, were the subject of- this- 
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Loban (1966)' conducted a multi-faceted l&ngitu£i- 

I I 

nal study (kindergarten through ninth grade) ; on children 1 
language and the relation among their abilities in sp£ak- 
ijig, writing, listening, and reading. The study began 
with 338 subjects and still had 220 of them/at the end of 
10 years .y/wi thin the total group, two grojaps were stud- 
ied, intensively. One was designated the/n|_gh group, one 
the low group. These two groups represented extremes on- 
the normal curve in -language prp^iciericy ' as determined by 
teacher ratings in terms of ei^ht factors pfi which read- 
ing was just one. In grade^ 4 th^ugtu 9/ ^jltfe -Stanford 
and California Achievement/ tests/ in reading were adminis- 
tered. The high group 1 s/median w#s always more than two 
years above chronologi/aT ag^. The ^low gr6up began by 
reading one and a halff years below chronological age, and 
in following years /tell further behind. The total group 
was reading clos^/to "the expected dge norm.. The .range 

was nojt as clearer as there^was an - overlap^ by one member in 

/ ' * 

each group. / 

Strickland (1962) , working with grades 2 through 

6, also ^ound a definite relationship .between structure 

of oral language and reading ability. In second grade , y 

superior readers used greater sentence length in oral 

language production. This was also true of sixth-grade 
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readers who were good in oral and silent reading. 'They 
-were also found to make more use of movable, subordina- 
tion, and to use more linguistic patterns. 

* 

Frequeht Versus Infrequent 
Language Patterns 

Strickland (1962) discovered tha^trequently used 

/ 

oral patterns of elementary school children differed from 
those patterns, found on the sample'' of pages taken from 
reading texts. Rudd^ll (1965)., using fourth-grade stu- 
dents went a step further. Using the language patterns 
discovered in- Strickland's study, .he constructed para- 
graphs of frequently used syntactic patterns. From these 
he constructed a cloze test, tfhe results showed tfiat 
tlrere was a significant difference in comprehension of 
the differing passages in favor of the more frequently 
siised patterns.^ As Schneyer (1970)- points out, infrequent 
patterns ipay complicate the cloze task, since to a. large 

'v. I 

degree it is a measure of redundancy. 

v vTatham supported Ruddell's results with two 
studies'. In the first' study (1968) , Tatham used Rud- 
dell's frequency patterns to make up a high- frequency 
passage and a low-frequency passage. Multiple-choice 
questions were used to test comprehension of these pas- 
sages. The questions tested for literal comprehension, 
inferential comprehension, evaluation, ' and appreciation. 
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Fourth-gradersywere used €o make the study comparable 
with .Ruddell 1 ^ study.. Tw6 different intelligence groups 
(I.Q. of 90 to 115 and 120 and ^above) were also used. j 
The passage containing frequently used oral language pabr\ 
terns was comprehended better than the other passage. 
The difference in comprehension spores between intelli- 
gence levels was?- significant at the .05 level. 

Tatham^s 1970 study also supported Ruddell's 
results. Again Strickland's data were used to determine 
which sentences^ frequently appear in children^ language. 
Tatham's tes't involved one sentence and * three pictures, m 
one of which correctly depicted the meaning of the sen- 
tence. Her subjects included fourth-graders and second- 
graders. Her results showed that significantly -more 
second- and fourth-graders obtained higher scores on the 
test using the more frequently used oral patterns than on 
the test using less frequent oral patterns. Foutrth- 
graders significantly Qut-perf ormed Second-graders^ on 
both tests.. 

Smith (1970) was interested in the relation 
•between written language patterns a& produced by students 
at various grade levels and the ability of stud^n^s at 
these same grade levels to understand these patterns. 
Smith (1970) used an . instrument developed for a 4 study 
conducted by Hunt (1970 )\ 
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Hunt (1970) , in his study of school children in 
grades 4, 6, 8, 10y 12 and of , skilled and unskilled adult 
.writers/ used an instrument of 32 short (mean: 4-1/3 
words) ^sentences on the process of extracting aluminum 
from* bauxite • He* instructed his subjects to combine sen- 
tences in any, way they saw fit without adding or deleting 
any * information. His basic measuring unit was the t unit 
" • . . one main clause plus any subordinate clause or non 
clausal structure attached or embedded in it [p. 4]."" He 
found that t-unit length steadily increased over the 
grades and that this trend continued with an increase of 
t-unit length by the skilled adult writers over twelfth- 
grade performance. The number of t units per sentence 
.went steadily downward. Within the normal curve of each 
grade, the trend already noted was found with high achiev- 
ers (on other achievement tests) having a higher mean t- 
unit length than the middle group which in turn' had a 
higher mean than" the lowe^r group. The difference between 
the high and low groups was significant at the .05 level. 

Smith (1970) used Hunt's protocols to reproduce 
patterns ofvwritten language produced by children at. 
grades 4, 81 and 12 and skilled adults. Smith discovered 
that children in grades 4, 10, and 11 differed signifi- 
cantly in comprehension of the four levels of writing. 
Grades 4, 5, and 6 read fourth-grade writing best. The ; 
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eleventh grade had the most difficulty with fourth-grade 
Writing of all the passages they""~re^d. Students in 
grades 8 through 12 found that it was easier tg read 
eighth-grade writing than either fourth-grade writing or 
passages by twelfth-graders or skilled adults. 

Carroll (1970) s using third-, Sixth-, and ninth- 
graders as subjects, tested them for their knowledge of 
"the less frequent grammatical usage of words tl/at may~ 
occur in more than one function. Two instruments^were. 
used. One instrument had wotds in high, low, or anoma- 
lous usage. The subject had to indicate whether the 



words were correctly used. The other measure called for 
paraphrasing an underlined word. For 90% of the words ' 
the subjects had 'significantly more difficulty in compre- 
hending the less frequently used grammatical meaning. 

Again, thB^results seem to indicate that repeated expo- 
sure strengthens comprehension. 



Awareness of Structure and * 

Reading Comprehension 

<. 

O'Donnell (1962) found A moderate correlation 
between comprehension and knowledge of grammar (.46) and 
between comprehension and awareness of structure (.44). 
But awareness of structure (ability to actually pick it 
out as demonstrated by author's tjest) is more highly , 
related to reading than knowledge of traditional grammkr, 



This conclusion was.^ arrived- at despite the above correla- 
tion by application of a partial correlation to "partial 
. out" knowledge of vocabulary. Knowledge of • vocabulary 
"accounted for mqst of thie relationship between reading 
and knowledge of .grammar test scores, 0\3onnell con- 
eludes, however, that the relationship's not high enough 
to justify teaching grammatical strvidkure as a manor 

means of t developing reading comprehension, O'Doni^ell's 

» * " % 

subjects were 101 high school seniors, « 

Crews (1968) computed change scores on fourth- 
grade students who had participated in either a tradi- 
tional grammar program or a linguistically oriente.d grai^ 
mar program. In the latter program, the Students wqre ' 
taught sector analysis which included instruction in" the 
recognition of various units within the total sentence • 
structure which are shiftatole. This can lead to greater 
flexibility of structures . An analysis of writing sam- 
ples and the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test, purvey* D, 
were the instruments used for evaluation. Results, sigf- 
nificAnt at the .001 level, favored the experimental 
.group in a variety of sentence structures produced, and; 
favored the control group in reading comprehension^ 



Number' and Complexity of 
pictures and Reading 




Nurss (1966) used picture comprehension and oral 
reading scores to measure the' difficulty of reading * 
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sentences that differed in structural* depth '(numbed, of 

transformations removed from kernel sentences) and struc- 

tural organization (complex, compound, or simple) , Sub- 

* 

jects were second-grade students. Oral clues pointed to 
the "fact that sentences with greater structural depth 
were more difficult read. But this was aot supported 
by the picture comprehension test. The hypothesis that 
more complex sentences woul'd be more difficult to read 
failed to receive support from either test, fc 

Both M§j:cus and Simons base their studies on the 
generative-transformational grammar concept of. deep struc- 
ture,- Deep structure, as defined by Wardhaugh j(1969) , is: 
"The abstract structure postulated as underlying a sen-, 

tence. It qpntains all the information necessary for 

r - 
semantic interpretation of that sentence [p , 152]*" Two 

sentehces that are. paraphrases have the same deep struc- 
ture but different surface structures. 1 ^ 

Simons (1970) investigated two questions: what y i 
■ 

is the relationship between the ability to recover deep 
structure and reading comprehension, and is' the Ikill of 
making a lexical analysis qf the main verb positively 
related to reading comprehensipft? To answer, the first 



nsipift? 



question, Simons correlated "the** scores from his Deep * ^ 
Structure Recovery Test (DSRT) with the scores frbm two 
differjent comprehension' tests , One was ^' cloze test and 
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anothei: a traditional comprehension test (the reading 
subtest of the Metropolitan Achievement Test) , Rdfeovery 
of deep structures (as measure by the DSRT) appears to* 
be an important factor in reading comprehension, It v is 
fenore important in cloze than with the MAT reading test. 
Word knowledge is more important on the MAT reading test 
than word recognition, I.Q., or the ability to recover 
deep structure. Apparently the two tests are testing for 

y/V 

different skills. In the cloze test, it is reasonable to 
infer that recovery of deep structure is a n^essary min- 
imum to 'recovering meaning since the blanks force the 
persofri who is taking the test to predict meaning, while 
such p^ectiet ion may not be involved in a traditional 
multiple-choice comprehension test, < 

The second question regarding lexical analysis of 
the main verb was investigated through a sentence comple- 
tion test and a subsection of the DSRT, The Results 
showed that the sentence completion test has a small but 
positive statistically significant relationship to read- 
ing comprehension as measured by cloze and, n£ne by the 
MAT reading test. For boMs, lexical ^^lysis of the main 
verb was moderately related to reading comprehension as 
tested by cloze and the MAT* reading test, Fpr girls, 
lere was no , relationship to Either measure , The same 





skiT^, as measure^by ' the DSRT was not related to reading 
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, comprehension as measured by the cloze test. Subj^ect^ 
were fifth-grade students • 

Marcus -(1971) developed a test for the purpose of 
diagnosing specif ic"~dif f iculties^ with basic syntactic 
structure. Us v ing a test with 102 questions that tested 
17 grammatical structures, Marcus found that an interrup- 
tion of the subject-verb-object sequence by a relative 
clause in complex sentences caused more difficulty than 
if the clause did not interrujf^ that sequence? He fur- 
ther Concluded that some students did not distinguish 
between denotated and implied meaning of words. Some 
students showed a lack of understanding of semantic, and 
syntactic meaning of some function words. The subjects' 
of this study were in grades 4 through 8. The A Test" of 
Sentence Meaning used for this study was similar to 
Simons 1 Deep Structure Recovery Test. Both used a 
multiple-choice format based on paraphrase^ Marcus 1 test 
had more variety in format, designated what structures 
were being tested, and was Qf greater length. y 

* 4 

The degree* to which jfrtderstanding various, con- 
junctions "related to reading Comprehension was' inXresti- 
gated b^Sto^Bt (l^Z0~f.. Sh^gSveher f^^th-grade sub- ^ 
^Ttwo test, for cession o f/co n j unc t i or&f 
multiple-choice and cloze test^-^St^pctt found that there 
w^s a significant relationship between understanding 
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conjunctions and readip^comprehension ♦ Stoodt also 
found that there is a significant difference in diffi- 
culty of various conjunctions. 

. Fagan (1971) was interested in exploring th^ *'> 
question of whether the number and type of transfora- 
tions in a passage would affect reading comprehension. 
Using a cloze procedure with these fourth-, fifth-, and 
sixth-grade subjects, Fagan found that deletions and * 
embedding tended to make sentences more difficult. * He 



concluded tljAt sentence difficulty, more than paragraph 
^- difficult, was dependent on the difficulty of transfor- 
mations, and that this was probably due to redundancy. 7 
The number of transformations within a sentence were not 
found to affect difficulty of comprehension. This 
not agree with the* results of some previous researchers. 

Bormuth, Carr, Manniyg, 'and Pearson (1970), using 
^^'fourth-grade subjects, divided some 55 skills into three 
broad categories: sentence, anaphora, and intersentence . 
Paragraphs were constructed and four different types of 
s wh-questions were asked to determine .literal comprehen- 

si6n.*-> The test was given to fourth-grade subjects. The 
^ mean percentages of*. correct answers were as follows: 

-sentence 73%, anaphora 77%, and intersentence 58%. Bo'r- 
muth concluded that the three skills tested were homoge- 
neous since there .was a significantly greater difference 

30 ' 
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in difficulty between skills than between dif f eren^mea- 
sures of the same skill. There is also some evidence 
that there may be some hierarchies among skills. 

v * 

Oral Miscues and Comprehension 

Ordinarily we think of oral miscueTs as giving a 
clue to a student 1 s word recognition skills, and as such 
would'jiot be evidence to consider in a chapter survey^yag 
syntax and comprehension. Goodman (1972)' admits that a 
Student can learn to^ phonologically decode without com- 



prehension as a bar-mitzvah boy may learn Hebrew script 
to recode into chanted oral Hebrew without understanding 
what he is chanting. But decoding normally engages the 
reader in semantic analysis and prediction of meaning and 
syntactic order „ Goodman states that^fc the basis of his 

\ I 

research he founcMinat proficient readers decode directly 
from graphic stimulus, then encode from the deep struc- 
ture • 

Their oral output is not directly related to the 
graphic -stimulus and may involve transformation in 
vocabulary and syritax, even if meaning is retained. 
If their comprehension , is ijiaccurate, they will 
encode this changed pr incomplete meaning .as- oral 
output [p, 63] . 

This becomes clear in a case study cited by Goodman 

(1972) . A fourth-grader read the line "Might as well 

study wordf&ieanings first" as "Might as well study what 

it means. [Gpodman, 1972, p. 58]." 
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Using the same basic reasoning, Ohaver (1971) 
explored the difference in reading tactics between col- * 
lege freshmen who scored 12 or more percentile points 
higher on either the vocabulary or comprehension subtest 
of The Nelson-Denny Reading Test than they scored .on the 

V 
I 

other subtest, Ohaver used aLn expression type instrument 
with sentences, semi-grammatical sentences, and ungram- 
matical strings 'randomly assembled together. He found 
that the higher comprehension students used both syntac- 
tic and semantic cues, while the higher vocabulary stu- 
dents used mainly syntactic cues. He concluded that 
higher comprehension students were trying tQ, recover 
meaning, r ^ * J 

Sex and Other Possible ^ 
Moderating Variables 

The majority of studies surveyed did n§t report 
any findings on moderating variables, 

• Ruddell (1965)/in his study of frequent and 
infrequent language/patterns, found that significant dif- 
ferences' existed at the .01 level between comprehension 
scores ip^feJ^ion to (a) father's occupational level, 
(b) educational background of parents, (c) intelligence 
and mentai age, and (d) chronological age^of subjects. 
No significant difference was found in comprehension 
scores in relation j to sex although there is an interaction 
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significant at the .05 level, suggesting that boys have 
more difficulty' than girls comprehending low-frequency 
patterns. 

Tatham (1970^, who was also interested in fre- 
quent vs . ~infrec£uent oral language patterns applied to 
reading, found that girls did consistently better in 
dross-grade sex comparisons; but with one exception it 
was not significant. The total group of girls did sig- 
nificantly better than the total group of boys on the 
test of frequent oral language patterns. But, in gen- 
eral, Tatham concluded that the results of the study 
indicated great variation of # ability within each sex, 
„ rather than pointing to -treatment of each sex as a 
group'. 

Stoodt (1970 s ) found that there were significant 
relations between understanding conjunctions and sex, ^ 
socioeconomic levels and intelligence, all in^the 
expected directions. 

Simons H1970) found that girls were superior to 
boys in recovery of deep structure, but tliat there wa^ rio 
sex^dif ference ,in the importance of the. skill as an* aspect 
of reading comprehension when measured by cloze. For 
s^xes,. the ability to recover deep structure is a 



both 

more S^mpor tan t aspect of reading •comprehension as mea- 



sured by cloze than is I. Q., y word knowledge, and word 
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recoq/riitiom skill. For boys, word recognition skill and 
Skill of regqyering deep structure are both more impor- % 
tant in reading comprehension as measured by the Metro- 
politan Achievement Test, Reading Subtest, than word 
knowledge or I.Q. For girls, word knowledge is much more 
important than the ather three skills* on the MAT Reading 
Test. 

Improvement of Performance 
Over Age and Grade 

In those studies where more than one^gfrade was 

involved, it is of interest to see if olde^r studjsnts did 

better on the task than students had* done "in preceding^ 

grades . * 

Marcus found that students did better in each 

higher grade, from fourth grade to eighth grade. This was 



( 

true even though word knowledge was controlled, time 

* f 

unlimited, and structures presumably "basic" ones. There 

< 

was *a 21-point difference between the fourth- and the 
eighth-grade mean scores^ In Smith's study (1970), the 
older students (tenth-, eleventh-, and*, twelfth-graders) 
read consistently better than the fourth-, fifth-, and 
.sixth-graders on all levels of writing. Although Fagan's 

/ 

/ study (1971) , had subjects ranging from 9 to 12 years of 

'"age in grades 4 through 6, thelre is no mention of signif- 

icant3K>results relating to these two factors • Tatham 
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(1970) dealt with two grade .levels in her study. .The 
fourth-graders out-performed the second-graders on both 
frequent and infrequent" syntactic structures. Carroll 
(19,70) useft st udents i n the thi rd, sixth/ and ninth 
grades*.- He concluded that acquisition of lexico- 
grammatic meaning was a slow process far from complete 
by the ninth grade. Each succeeding, grade did better 
than the preceding one. 

Summary^ 

/ c To summarize, the various categories into, which 

y 

the studies were grouped will be reviewed briefly, 

a. /JThpre is apparently a positive relationship 
between yoral language development and exposure to reading , 
(ChomsJcy, 1971) and between oral language development and 
successful reading (Loban, 1966; Strickland, 1962). 

b. Syntactic patterns which appear more frequently 
in ; students' language are easier for students to compre- 
l^end in reading (Carroll, 1970; Ruddell, 1965; Tatham, 
l9'68, 1970).. There is also /evidence that there^irS a 
relationship betweejn patterns frequently used iw a stu- 

Ide'nt's writing and ability to comprehend such patterns 
when they appear in reading e (Smith, 1970) . , . * 

c. There seems/ to* be somewhat contradictory evi- - 
dence in regard to awareness of structure and reading com- 
prehension* Q'Donnell (1962) found a higher correlation 



between the awareness of structure and comprehension than 
betweea:Jcixbwledge of traditional grammar and comprehen-, 
sion. But neither correlation v£as high* Crews (1968) 
-di-seevered - that a-14jig43astlGa-Lly oriented~-eour.se resulted 



in more variation *of structure in students 1 writing,, but 
that students who took a traditional grammar course made 
greater advances in reading. " ' 1 , < 

d. Nurss (1966V found that there was no support 
for trfe idea jEhat complex ^ente nces made coi|yj4^ ens i on 
more difficult. Greater -structural depth made oral read- 
ing more difficult, but. not silent reading according to 
the results of the picture Cebmprfihension test. Several 
studies showed that studdnts hdd not completely mastered 
various .syntactic patterns. 

e% By use of- oral reading miscues, Ohave'r (1971) / 
was *able to infer a difference in reading strategies by " 
.college freshmen who scored 12 percentile pointy higher 

V 

on either the vocabulary or comprehension part 'of a read** 
ing test than they did on the other part, 

f . Sex differences were found by Ruddell (1965)* 
in an interaction, suggesting that boys had a more diffi- 
cult time than girls in comprehending low- frequency lan- 
guage patterns. Tatham noted that girls did signifi- 
cantly better than boys on the frequent oral patterns. 
Stbodt (1970) foun$ relationships between sex, SES, and - 
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intelligence with the ability to urid^rstand the relation- 
ships signaled by* conjunctions. Simons (1970) also found 
that girls interacted with the two measures in a different 

way, than boys . j 

g. In^general, there , was" an— improvement in compre- 
1iei\sion of the various syntactic patterns as grade and age 
/pypgr^ssed (Carroll, 19^0; Marcus, 1971; Smith, 1970; 
Tatham, 19J0) . 
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CHAPTER IJII '...**• 

/ ' • . • 

PROCEDURES 

This chapter will define the population involved 
in this study, discuss the selection and construction of 
tests used in ithis study, and describe the design of the 
study. 

Population - 

Three categories of subjects were used for this 
study: ninth-grade sldw readers, ninth-grade good read- 
exs, and sixth-grade readers. The Nelson Reading Test 
was \ised for the initial screening with 52 slow ninth- 
grade dreaders, 49 ninth-graders from heterogeneous ninth- 
grade English classes, and 40 students placedMn the 
sixth grade. As a result of this screening, 30 slow 
ninth-grade readers (grade equivalents 5*0 to 7.5), 30 
good ninth-grade readers (grade equivalents 8.7 to 10.5), 
and 18 sixth-grade readers (grade equivalents 5.0 to 7.5) 
were available as subjects for the study. 

The population of the Hunterdon Central High 
School district, from which the subjects of this study 
were chosen, is predominantly white,- middle class and 
rural, residential (suburban)*, otf small town. Of a total 
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population of 24 ,\j56 , '/196 persons are listed as, being of 
races other than Caucasian. Of this number, 111 are 
black "(Hunterdon Couttv^'jPl^nning Board, 1972). 

The median income for the area is $ll./-337 (Bureau 
of Census, 1972) . 

0£ the population of the county, 72.3% is classi- 
fied by, the Census Bureau as rural, non-farm population; 
12.1%/of the cbunty is classified as rural farm popula- 
tions The most populous town of the school distric^. is 
Flemington, with a population of 3,9I^(Bur^au of the 
Census, 1972) . 

There is considerable commuting from this area. 
Only 55% of all workers in the county work in the county 
of residence (Bureau of the Census', 1972) . 

, u - , ^ 

Selection of Tests 

The Nelson Reading Test, Revised Edition, 'was the 
test chosen to measure the reading level for this study. 
Because this study involved subjects residing at, and 
placed at, different grade levels, the broad range 

norms covering the elementary and junior high grades 

(grades*** to 9) was necessary if one test was to be used 
for all subjects. 

The .Nelson Reading Test gives three scores, a 

vocabulary score, a paragraph comprehension score, and a J 

.J' 

t6tal reading score. One hundred items measure vocabulary 
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in context. Seventy-five 'items measure the three skills 
of reading for main idea, reading for detail, and pre- 
dieting outcomes. The 19%2 revision *of the test (with 
new ^orms) added some mpre 'difficult and varied material 
to the test. Item analysis was computed for items from ' * 
the three earlier forms to make a more discriminating^ 
test. / c t . 

Alternate form reiiability$boef f icients for grade 
6, which was' one of the grades involved in this study-, * *' 
was ."87 for the vo^abul&ry,, subtest, .85 for the paragraph 
subtest, dnd .91 for the total score. At the ijinth-grade 
.level, the alternate form reliability coefficient is .86 
for the vpcahulary subtest, .87 for the paragraph subtest,*' 
and .92 for the total score. * , o 

Congruent validity was established with the Iowa 
Test of Basic Skills and $he fclkl'son-Deni^y Reading ^st. 

At the sixth-grade level, ^correlation coefficient 

• •* -/ ** f 

between vocabulary scores on The Nelson Reading Test and 

the subtest of the Iowa Test of Basic Skills is .73. /The 

coefficient between the two paragraph subtests is .76. 

At the ninth-grade levfei*_JLh^ correlation coefficient 

between the total reading scores of The Nelson-Dejjny 

Reading Test and The Nelson Reading Test is .84. (Nelson, 

1962). / ' 

Standardization procedures were characterized by 
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H. A. Robinson to be, "meticulous and comp-r pensive [in 

Buros, 1965, p. 802] Mj^h multiple-cluster sampling plan 

f l * 
was used with the whole country as the original base; - 

8,54'4 students were 'used for Form A which is the form' 
used in this study (Nelson, 1962). 

The standard error of measurement for Form A, 
sixth grade, in terms of grade -equivalents (in months) , ^| 
is 2-. 4; .in raw scores it is 3.38. The standard error of 
^measurement for Form A, ninth grade, is 3,0 mcmttts in 
terms of grade equivalents and 3.0 ^points jln jterms of raw 
scores (Nelson, 1962). 

r Two of Robinson's criticism^ of the test are that 
the answer sheets may be difficult fot the youngest stu- 
dents to handle and that the norms do not go high enough 
for very good readers' in the junior high (in Buros, 1965) 
The first criticism does not apply to the subjects of. 
this' study because these subjects do not include third-, 
fourth-, or fifth-graders. The, second criticism -does not 
pertain because our cutoff point for purposes of selec- 
tion was. 10.5 so that the norms are adequate. 

The one telling criticism is that some^f the 
alternative answers in the comprehension section are too 



easily' eliminated. , Nevertheless ;%Robi^son^aoncludes that 
The Nelson Jteadinq # Test is 11 . . . an adequate -gros's mea^ 
sure of reading achievement [in Buros, 1965\ p. 802]. 11 ' 
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A Test of SentSnde^e^ttia^/ developed by Albert 
D. Marcus, was used as the main instrument of this study. 

Marcus (1971) selected his syntactic categories 
from those described as basic by the structural linguist, 
W. Nelson Francis. According to this version of struc- 
tural grammar, "all syntactic structures in sentences are 
manifestations of one or more of these t^pes [p. 50]." 

The foiir categories are defined by Marcus in the follow- 

v t 

ing manner. v , 

a. Structures of modification consist of two immedi- 
ate constituents/ a head and a modifier . ' 

b. Structures of predication consist of two immediate 
constituents, a subject and a predicate . 

c. Structures of complementation consist of two imme- 
diate constituents, a verbal element and a comple- 
ment . ^ 

dv Structures of .coordination have *two or more imme- 
diate constituents, which are syntactically equrv> 
alent units joined in a structure which functions 
as a single unit [p. 50] . 

Ma-rcus (1971) turned to a transformational- 
generative theory *of grammar to develop the test that 
could measure a stAdent f s skill at deriving meaning from 
the above Structures. According to this theory, sen- 
tences having different surface structures can be gener- 
ated from the same kernel sentence or sentences. Test 
items were developed' by 11 . .' . factoring sentences into 
their underlying kernels and by comparing transformations 
with equivalent meaning [p. 51]." 

Lexical content and internal punctuation were / 
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controlled . The most frequently used words from the 
lists of Dale, Thorndike and Lorge, and Ririsland were 
used, (In addition, when the tests were given, the 
examiners offered to answer ques.tions of pronunciation 
and meaning if a student made such a request [Marcus, 
1971].) 

From 2 7 structures which the literature suggest 
may causte problems in reading comprehension, 17 were 
selected and classified' within the four categories 
alrrady given. A fifth category was constructed for a 
combination of structures. 

Using the basic principle that discrimination 
between same and different meanings indicated ability 
to derive meaning from structures, Marcus developed four 
different formats for his multiple-choice questions. For 
mat 1 called for identifying another sentence with the 
same meaning as the lead sentence. Format 2 required the 
identification of the one sentence that did not have the 
same meaning as all the others. Format 3 required the 
test-taker to break down sentences into kernels and 
recognize ^statements that said something true'abput a 
given sentence. Format 4 required the test-taker to 

select two sentences which together gave the whole mean- 

* 

ing of tfre lead sentence. 

Test items, were submitted to three linguists who 
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independently evaluated the items as to whether they were 
actually the designated structures, whether they were nat- 
ural sentences, and whether meanings were equivalent or 
different as the item required"^ 

The test consists, of 102 items. Six items test 
each of the grammatical structures. 

The ATSM was administered by Marcus to 487 boys 
and girls in grades 5, 6, 7 and 8 from disadvantaged area 
schools and from middle-class area schools. 

Reliability, using. the Kuder- Richardson Formula 
20, was computed for each item for all four grades. Reli- 
ability coefficients ranged from .95 for grade 5 to .89 
for. grade 8 . 

As was expected, grade averages increased from 
the fifth to eighth grade with the eighth grade averaging 
21 more items correctly answered than the fifth grade 
(Marcus, 1971), The mean percentage increased from the 
fifth to the eighth grade for each of the 17 structures 
also (Marcus, 1971).- , . - 

Although the test was given to a relatively small 
number, the ATSM showed evidence for reliability and con- 
tent validity which made it a good, instrument for this 
study. 

Study. Design 

The Nelson Reading Test, Revised Edition, was 1 
administered to the available population of sixth-graders, 
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ninth-grade slow readers, and a class of ninth-grade 
readers from heterogeneously grouped English classes. 
Due to the limited available population for this study, 
the entire population scoring between the desired ranges 
was used, 

^ The Nelson Reading Test was administered to 52 
ninth-grade - students taking ( a special reading course for 
students reading one or more years below grade level. 
From this population, £o students who scored from 5,0 to 
7^5*^ grade equivalents were selected as subjects for 
this study, The mean reading level (in grade equivalents) 
of this group was computed. The mean level rounded off 
to 6 , 1 , 

Jhe Nelson Reading "Te^t was also administered to 
ninth-grade students from heterogeneoilsly grouped English 
classes. Thirty-two students scored .between 8,5 and 10,5, 
The lowest two readers within this range were eliminated 
for purposes of widening the gap between the two reading 
ranges involved so that there would be a greater chance 
of population differences. This brought: the range to 
8,7 to 10,5 for the group designated as "good ninth-grade 
readers," 

From 46 sixth-graders, 18 scored between 5,0 and * 
7,5, which was the range of the ninth-grade s<low readers. 
These 18 sixth-graders became the "sixt|h-grade readers" 
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for this study. 

Since this study was administered about halfway 
through the school year, the range for each category 
appears to be reasonable, taking into accotmt the nor^alf 
range of students at any grade level. 

. The students, in the three categories meeting the 
reading level c^teria were then given A Test of Sentence 
Meaning (ATSM^. The standardized instructions developed., 
by Marcus were iread to each group. This included instruc 
tions to the students to raise their hands and ask for 

4 

words to be pronounced or meanings given. This was to 
further discount the vocabulary factor in this study. 
The testing sessions were divided into three parts. Stu- 
dent^j/ho^ could not finish within an^allotted period were 
given extra time. 

Results were analyzed using the Kruskal-Wallis 
one-way analysis of variance by ranks. This test was 
used to determine if any of thp three groups of subjects 
came fi'om genuinely different populations (Siegel, 1956) . 
A post hoc procedure was used >to determine which of the 
groups came from genuinely different populations. The ' 
Kruskal-Wallis. fprmula was used because the low number of 
subjects in the sixth-grade group indicated that the data 
should be treated as non-parahjbtric data. 

A Pearson-Product Momeftt Correlation was also 

* i 



calculated to determine the degree of, relationship between 
treading scores and scores on the ATSM for each 
three groups. 
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FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION ' 
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The purpose of this study was to explore the 
ability of ninth-grade slow readers to comprehend various 
syntactic .structures in comparison with ninth-grade good 

readers and readers reading on about the same grade level 

> 

as the slow ninth-grade readers. The" mean reading level 
of the slow ninth-grade readers, in terms of a grade 
equivalent, was 6.1. A sijtth-grade group of readers v^L'th 
the same range in terms^6f grade equivalents" was chosen' 
as the third group if or purposes of comparison. 

The grade levels at which each group read was 
determined by administering The Nelson Reading Test. 

A Test, of Sentence Meaning (ATSM) , developed by n 
AlBert D, Marcus, was administered to all subjects. , 

Presentation of Data * 
For purposes of comparing the ability of ni&h- 
grade slow readers, ninth-grade good readers, and sixth- 
grade readers, scores for the three different groups ware 
ranked and the Kruskal-Wallis formula was used because 
the sixth-grade group, was composed of only 18, subjects. 
The Kruskal-Wallis formula is for one-way' analysis of 

41 _ \ 
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variance of nonparametric data* The Kruskal-WallitB 4 bne- 

- • / ' 

way analysis o'f variance is computed for the purpose of 

/ ■ % * % 

deciding whether a given number of independent sample© 
are from different populations as opposed to representing 
mere chance r variation/cis expected among several random 

samples of the same^population . The use of this proce- . 

- v 

dure assumes In underlying cohtinuqus distribution 

* i > 

Siegel, 1956)* 

9 

The raw sgores from the ATSM were , ranked and the 
Kruskal/wallis one-wa^ analysis of* varia*tbe was computed. 

The Results were significant at* the ♦001. level* A post 

/ 

h£>c procedure ,was then used to determine betweren which 
'groups there was a significant 'difference . . Results 

showed that there' was £ significant difference between 

thfe performance on the ATSM by tfie slow ninthl-'grade read- 
. ers*and Che good ninth-grade readers. There was no sig- - 

nificant difference between the sixth-grade reader^ and 

either of the other two groups * 

To explore" the relationship between comprehension 

i 

of syntax as measured by the ATSM and! reading ability, a 

. % t \ 

Pearson Product: Moment Correlation wa^ computed between 

each group's raw scores -from the ATSM and their raw , 

scores from The Nelson Reading Test. The** resulting cor- 

relation coefficients, were .70 for the sixth grade, .23 

for the ninth-grade slow readers,, and -♦03 for the 
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ninth-grafde gbofl reade±s (Table 1) . 

For a slightly moire detailed picture of the -per- 
fbrmance of the three different groups" on the 17 syntac- 
tic structures that were tested in the ATSM, a profile of 
the average performance of each group on each of the 17 
structures was plotted on a graph (see Figure 1) . 

Each syntactic structure w£s tested by six 
multiple-choice items. The cluster of six items was 
graded 'good (0-1 wrong) , fair (2 wrong), or poor (3 or 
more items wro^ng) , according to Marcus 1 ' design. For pur- 
poses of comparing the performances of the three groups 
on the 17 individual ^syntactic structures, the good, fair, 
and poor were converted to ranks of 3', 2, i, .respectively. 
A mean rank for each 7 group's performance on each item was 
computed. These mean ranks, carried to the hundredth 
place, were plotted on a graph, To further interpret the 
graph, a mean rank score and a median rank score were 
computed for each group (see Table 2). T The mean rank for 
the ninth-grade slow readers was 1.68, tjhe median score, 

1.57. The mean rank for thie sixth grade was 2.01, the 

i 9 

median score, 2.06. The mean rank for the ninth-grade 

* 

good readers was 2.34, the median score, 2.37^ 

Discussion x 

As a result of this study, hypothesis A (p. 5), 
there is no significant difference between the mean scores 

50 ' - : 
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Seventeen syntactic structure of A Test of Sentence 
Meaning in order that they appear In Figure 1 . 

1. Direct object/indirect object sequence. 

2. Relative clause modifies subject. 

3. Passive voice in relative clause. 

4. Relative clause modifies direct object. 

|5. Relative clause modifies object of preposition. 
^6. Complex sentences with two relative clauses. 

7. Direct object/ob jective ' complement sequence. 

8. Subjective complement embedded as modifier. 

9. Prepositional phrase modifiers. s g 
10. Passive* voice in simple sentence. . ^ 



11. Included clauses. 



12. Recognition of transformation of nominalizatioi^^Mi'hb' 
active verbs. 

13. Coordination of phrases. 

14. Elliptical structures of coordination. 
> 

15. Coordination of subordinate clauses. 

16. Coordination of independent clauses. 
'17. Combination of structure. 
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Figure 1. Mearyrank scores of three groups of" readers 
on -sWenteen syntactic structures. 
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r TABLE 2 

MEAN* AND MEDIAN RANK SCORES 
. (FOR FIGURE 1) * 



Mean , ^ Median . 

rafik score . rank score 



Sixth-grade spaders % 2.01 2.06 



Ninth-grade slow readers » 1,68 



Ninth-grade good readers ^.34 2.37 
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on the ATSM of the ninth-gr^e sldw readers and the ninth- 
gradq good readers, is rejected- " Hypothesis B, there is 
no significant difference between the scores Qn the ATSM 
^ of; the ninth-grade slow readers and sixth-rgrade readers 
* who are placed in, and reading on, the mean reading grade 

level of the slow ninth^gtade readers, cannot be rejected. 

Good n^ith-grade readers evidently comprehend the 
•syntactic structures tested by the ATSM at a significantly 
higher level than slow ninth-grade readers. This lack a 
comprehension on the part of slow ninth-grade- readers may \ 
contribute to their slow development in reading. This 
lack of comprehension may, in turn, be affected by intel- 
ligence which was not measured in this study. It may 
also be affected 'by affective factors found both in their 
attitude toward reading in "'general, and more specifically 
< found in the testing situation. The ninth-grade slow 
readers found the ATSM to be long, repetitive in the type 
of task performed, and generally frustrating. This was 
evidenced through c^^p^nts such as "Do we have to finish 
this?" and gestures such as rubbing the eyes and turning 
to gaze frequently out the window. The ninth-grade slow 
readers took longer to complete each section than either 
of the other two groups. 

The sixth-grade* readers 1 perfpjnnance on the ATSM 

> \ 

was not identical with the perf ormance^of .the ninth-grade 
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performance on the 17 syntactic structures (see 
The size of the sixth-grade group (n = 18) 



slow readers as can be seen by the difference in mean 
ATSM scores. The ninth-grade slow readers 1 mea : h, raw 
score vas 51.8, the sixth-grade readers 1 was 65.4, The 
difference can also be seen in the profiles of the two 
groups 
Figure 

may have also affected the outcome'. 

Another indication that the sixth-grade group and* 
the ninth-grade slow readers did not perform equally wg.s 
the difference in correlation coefficients betweeh^the- 
two groups as^j^suJ^^f^ raw scores from the 

ATSM and The Nelson^Rea^d.ng_ le-strT ~This was true even 
though the ±rTnearT~ reading scores were close (see Table 1) 
The sixth-grade readers had a relatively higb correlation 
of .70. /The ninth-grade slow readers hac^ an almost non- 
existent correlate 



.23. A further correlation was 

Computed between the ninth-grade slow readers 1 raw com- 

V 

prehension subtest score of The Nelson Reading Test a,nd 
the ATSM. The correlation -coefficient was .25. This - 
rule& out the involvement of the vocM>ulary subtest in 
the correlation, though it-obviously did hot rule out the 
vocabulary factor in the comprehension subtest. 

This seems to. indicate that in some ways the two 
reading popul^ions differed x in strategies in 'reading. 
The ninthy^rade slow readers may rely more heavily on 



50 

redundancy and overall contextual clues when reading.' 
The sixth-grade readers may r;ely more heavily on compre- 
hending each individual sentence, a 'task more comparable 

i 

to that performed on the ATSM. The Nelson Reading Test, 
comprehension subtest, involves reading a paragraph and 
answering three multiple-choice ques tion s covering pre- 
diction, main idea, and detail. TheCtest^ might not have 
been sufficiently diagnostic for this^study. A clcjze 
test, which involves the ability to place words correctly 
according to syntax, may have fielded a higher correla- 
tion with the performance. of the ninth-grade slow readers 
on the ATSM. 

Many of the fa^^rsdiscussed above also apply to 
the ninth-grade good readers. An additional factor should 
be mentioned. The mean raw score for the ninth-grade good 
readers on The Nelson Reading Test was 113.3. The stan- 
dard deviation was 6.6 (see Table 1). The sc6res cluster 
around the mean in a manner that makes correlations, 
essentially a ranking procedure, difficult to make. A 
larger group might have had a higher correlation.' 

It is not the purpose of this paper to analyze 
the syntactic structures in this test in detail. But it* 
is evident that each group found some structures more \ 
difficult than others. A brief look at the structures ^ 
that gave the* most difficulty will give more meaning to 
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the graph presented in Figure 1, 
, </• , • 

The rank of 2 ^represents "fair" comprehension of 

- • fv 

each syntactic struotufe involved. The ninth-grade slow 
readers scored less than 2 (or fair comprehension) on 11 
syntactic structures. The sixth-grade readers scored 
less than "fair" on 8 structures. The plinth-grade good 
readers scored less than "fair" on 3 structures, "The 
groups themselves come out ranked with the ninth-grade 
slow' readers at tfre bottorti, the ninth-grade good readers 
at the top, and the sixth-graders in between. 

The ninth^grade slow readers was the only group 
to rank below 2 on structure^, relative clause modifies 
\subject. Example: "The boy to whom* she gave the rabbit 
climbed ^throucjh the hole i^the fence [Marcus, 1971, 

p, 58] j " Two possible difficulties; irr comprehension 

* ' i 
might be the interruption of the subject-verb sequence 

* # • 

and the problem of pronoun reference,- \ 

'The mean of *the sixthrgrade 1 readers" /fell," a little 

' * ■ 'V . \ r '. ' * ' - • ' 

below. 2 . (1,94') on structure 3-,' pa^siiVq voice *ih .relative 
clause. Example': "The-rtwo men who were attacked by the 
police ran 'around the corner [Marcus, 1971, p. 59]," 
Since the passive voice in the simple sentence did not 
give this group much difficulty, it seems safe ^fcq con- 
clude that it was the relative clause that made* this con- 
'struction difficult. 



object of 
-grade read- 



» 

Structure 5, relative clause modifies 
preposition gave difficulty to both the sixtt 

' J 1 

ers and the slow ninth-grade reader's. Both groups had a 
mean rank'-less than 2. Although the ninth~grade good 
readers ranked above 2, they dipped below their own median 
of 2.37. Example: "The uncle of the boys who were swim- 
ming drowned in a boat accident yesterday [Marcus, 1971 , 
B^, 59]."" Again the problem appeared to be one of pronoun 
reference. 

Bdth the sixth- and the ninth-grade slow readers 
had considerable trouble with structure 6, with scores of 
1.28 and 1.14, respectively. Although above 2, the ninth- 
grade good readers fell below their own median score. 
This structure dealt with , complex sentences with two rela- 
tive clauses. Example: "The woman whom Uncle Robert 
admired handed th& giftyto the doctor whom she visited 
[Marcus, 1971, /p. 59]." The problems seem to ^be a repe- 
tition of those mentioned above: interrupted subject- 
verb sequence and pronoun reference. 

Only the ninth-grade slow readers fell 4 below the 
rank of 2 for structure number 7, direct object/objective 
complement sequence. Example: "He brought the woman her 
son [Marcus, 1971, p. 60]." The transposing of the 
direct object to the snd of the sentence and the deletion 
of 'to 1 might be a relatively unfamiliar pattern for the- 
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>fc% \ | « r ninth-grade 0 slow readers . 



r 



Structure 8, subjective complement embedded as 
* » 

modifier, gave trouble ,tb both the sixth-grade 'readers 

aftd the ninth^grade slow readers with scores of 1.89 and 

1.43, respectively. Example: "The' old man outside own! 

a small cat [Marcus, 1971, p. 61]." It is difficult %o 

see what the problem is here. There must have been some 

difficulty in determining which noun was being modified. 

Structure 9, prepositional phrase modifiers, was 

* 

the nadir of performance for both the sixth-grade readers 
ancT s bfl^£inth-grade good readers with scores of 1.22 and 
1.47, respectively. The ninth-grade slow readers 1 score 
of 1:13 was the lowest score of this group- shared with 
the same "score for structure 6. This apparently was the 
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most difficult structure for all three groups. Example: 
"Jane gave the cooky behind the jar to the boy [Marcus, 
1971, p. 58]." Again there is the problem of what does ' 
the itpdifier modify, / * 

Structure 11, included clauses, gave difficulty 
to both the sixth-grade readers and the ninth-grade slow 
readers. Both' groups scored below 2. Although the 
ninth-grade readers did not fall below the rank of 2, or 
'fair 1 comprehension, they did fall below their own median 
score. Example: "Everyone 'knows that\he is a liar [Mar- 
cus, 1971, p. 62]." The use of a clause in place of a 
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word for a part of speech must be a complicating factor 

\ 4 

in comprehension. 

The ^ixth-grade readers and the ninth-grade slow 
readers fell below 2 on structure 12, recognition of 
trans formatijpn of nominalizations into active verbs. The 
ninth-grade good readers, while ranking abpve 2, fell 
below their own median score. ) Example: changing "on 
Bob's instructions • . into- "Bob instructed . . , [Mar- 
cus, 1971, p. .60]." Ttfe difficulty of changing from one 
part of speech to another is obvious. v 

For some unknown re'ason, the ninth-grade good 
readers dipped below the fair comprehension mark on a 
structure that neither the sixths nor the jiinth-grade 
poor reaS^?s had difficulty with. Structure 14, ellipti- 
cal structures of coordination, involves deletion of ele- 
ments given previously in the sentence. Example: "Anne 
ask^d Jane* to come at six and Mary at noon [Marcus, 1971, 
p/62]." Either this construction becomes les^ frequent 
in the reading the good ninth-grade readers are exposed 
to, or this dip was one of the vagaries of testing. 

/ 

' The ninth-grade slow readers had trouble with 



structure 15, coordina 

tjjbn of subordinate clauses. Exam- 
ple: "The horse jumped because he saw a snake and because 
the rider frightened him [Marcus, 1971, p. 61].." In some 
of the items for this structure (but not the above 
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example), the subject-verb sequence was interrupted. It 
is possible that the mere length of some of thefe^sen- , 
tences was confusing. The ninth-grad^ good readers ranked 
above 2, but below their median sc<5reT^ 

Coordination of independent clauses, structure 16, 
gave problems to the ninth-grade slow 1 readers while both 
the sixth-grade readers and the ninth-grade good readers 
ranked better than their median rank scores. Example: 
"Not only is she intelligent, but she is also beautiful 
[Marcus, 1971, p. 61]." This structure, as above, may 
show a difficulty in comprehending the use of various con- 
junctions. 

. All groups fell below "fair" ,comprehensioh on the 
last item, structure 17, - combination of structures. Exam- 
ple: "Mary complained that no one was helping her ^clear 
off the tables in the dining room since the group decided 
that Betty should be relieved^of^ housekeeping duties * 
because she cooked meals [Marcus, L97i; p^ 62]." Many of 
the possible comprehension problems* mentioned earlier 
could apply here. 

It is evident that these syntactic structures are " 

/ »■ . * 

/ 

not cdmpletiely mastered by any of the three groups as a 
whole although there was one 'student in the ninth-grade / 
\ good readeirs who received a ranking of "good" on all 17 
structures, and 10 students from the ninth-grade good 

v , - 

V 

\ 

\ 

\ 
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readers received Only "fairs" or "goods" for each of the 
.17 structures. But even among the ninth-grade good read- 
ers group -performance was not sustained at a high level 
as is graphically shown in Figure i. Both the sixth-grade 

m 

readers and the ninfch-grade slow readers showed lack of 
^comprehension for a considerable number of structures. 
Comparing the sixth-grade readers with tlie ninth-grade 
good readers shows improvement over the grades as Marcus 
(1971) found in his study. Marcus had used subjects in 
grades 4 through 8 . 

The low correlations of both ninth-grade groups 
with the ATSM may bo due to the possibility that a survey 
test like The Nelson Reading Test is not sensitive to 
this particular factor in. reading. Simons (1970) has" 
some research results that lend support to this line of 
reasoning. Simons has found that recovery\>f deep struc- 
ture was ,an important factor in reading comprehension. 
He also found that this factor was more important on a 
cloze passage than on the subtest of the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test. Word knowledge w^s more important on 
the MAT than word recognition, 2.Q., or ability to 
recover deep structure. Fag an (1971) made the observa- 
tion as the result of his study that sentence difficulty 
more, than paragraph difficulty was dependent on the dif- 
ficulty of transformations, and that this. was probably 
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due to redundancy, - , , ' 

A number of researchers haye- made discoveries as 
to specific diff iculties /th^t relate to the difficulties 
the subjects of this study seemed to have in comprehend- 
ing some of these structures. Marcus ,(1971) discovered 
that his subjects had difficulty w^en the subject-verb- 
direct object sequence was interrupted. This appeared to 
be true* in this study in those structures where a clause 
or , prepositional phrase -came betweeh these elements. ' He 
also noted an apparent lack of understanding of semantic 
and syntactic meaning of som£ function words. This was 
probably true with those structures involving conjuncticms 
which caused considerable difficulty in this study. 
Stoodfe (1970) discovered a significant relationship 

r ' 

between understanding conjunctions and reading comprehen- 
sion for fourth-graders. She further noted a significant 
difference in difficulty of various conjunctions. Fagan 
(1971) found that deletions and embedding made sentences 
more difficult. This would apply to the included* clauses 

which caused -difficulty for some subjects of this study 

* 

and the deletion of 'to 1 and other words in the ellipti- 
cal structures of coordination and in the direct object/ 
object complement structure. . 

Chapter IV prgsen^ted and discussed th!e results of 
this study. Chapter V wil^l summarize the study , present\ 
conclusions/ and give suggestions for further research. 
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CHAPTER V 



SUMMARY. AND CONCLUSIONS 
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Do slow ninth-grade readers comprehend written 
syntactic structures on approximately the same level as 
their peers; or do they comprehend written syntactic 
structures on approximately the same level as sixth- 
graders who are placed, at, and reading on, the mean read- 
ing level op the disabled ninth-grade readers? * This 'is 
the problem toward which this study was oriented. 

Thirty students 'from 52 ninth-grade students tak- 
ing^ a special reading course for slow readers (two years 
below gracfe level) scored between 5,0 and 7,5 in grade 
equivalents on The Nelson Reading. Test TheSe students 
became the subject for the ninth-grade slow readers group 
of this study. The mean grade equivalency level £or this 
group was 6.1 (74.7 in raw score/ rounded to 75). 

From 40 sixth-r-graders , 18 scored between 5,0 and 
7.5 in grade equivalents on The Nelson Reading Test, 
These students became the subjects of the - sixth-grade 
reading group for this study. The mean of this group in 
grade equivalents was 6.0. 

The ninth-grade slow readers and the sixth-grade 

58 
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readers had the same grange and almost identical means (in 

♦ 

raw scores 74.7 and 73.3, respectively) and the same range 

in grade equivalents of 5.0 to 7.5 as scored on The Nel- 

son Reading -Test . 

A third group designated "ninth-grade good read-' ' 

ers," consisted :of 30 students out of 49 who scored from 

8.7 to 10.5 on The Nelson Reading Test. The mean for 

this group was 9.5 in terms of a grade equivalent. 

A Test of Sentence Meaning, developed by Albert 
» 

D. parous, was given* to all subjects. 

The raw scores were analyzed according to the 
Krusk^l-Wallis one-way analysis of variance. They w r ere 
found to be significant at the .001 level. From a post' 

hoc procedure, it was learned that the significant dif- 

\ 

\ . * 
ference existed between the ninth-grade slow readers' and 

the ninthr-grade good' readers ' performance on the ATSM. 



No significant difference existed between ^eiTe^sixth-grade 
readers' performance and the performance of either ninth- 
grade group* \ On the basis of these results, hypothesis A 
(p. 5), there^is no significant difference between the 
mean scores on^ the ATSM of the ninth-grade slow' readers 
and the nihth-c^rade good readers, is rejected. Hypothe- 
sis B, there is \no significant difference between the 

\ * 
scores on the ATSM of the ninth-grade slow readers and 

the sixth-grade readers, cannot be rejected. 
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A Pearson-/Product Moment Correlation was"computed 
between the raw scores of each group on the ATSM and The < 
Nelson Reading Test, The sixth-grade readers had a cor- 
relation coefficient of ,70, the ninth-:grade poor readers 
.23, and the ninth-grade good readers, r-.03. 

The 17 syntactic structures tested by six items 
apiece were graded good (0-1 .wrong)', fair (2 wrong), or 
poor (3 or more wrong) based on Mardus (1970) design 
which he ifi turn based on probability • For purposes of 
comparison, "good," "fair," and "poor" were converted to, 
ranks of 3, 2, and 1, respectively. The avera'ge perfor- 
mance of each group was computed for each of 17 syntactic 
structures and plotted to the hundredth place on a graph 
(see Figure 1). , 

The mean .rank for the ninth-grade slow headers 

i 

was 1.68, f6r the sixth-grade v readers 2,01,. and the ninth 

c^rade good readers 2.34. The medi'an rank scores for the 

ninth-grade poor readers was 1.57, fdr the sixth-grade 

readers 2.06, and for the ninth-grade good readers 2,37. 
~% 

Conclusions ^ - " '* fl 

The significant difference between the perfor-- 
'mance on the 'A^SM of % the ninCh-grade good readers and the 
ninth-grade slow readers clearly . shows* that comprehension 
of syntactic structure is an element in total ^reading com 
prehension. ' 



Ttie low correlation between. the total reading" * 



4 scores and the<ATSM score wouldseem to indicate thafc.it 
is hot arr 'important factor- in reading at this level. How- 
ever, there are a number of ; other factors that may explain 
this low correlation. The ninth-grade gc5od readers, j with 
a mean raw readiiig scor>e of /113 and a standard deviation 
of 6.6, are very closely. clustered aroUhd;the mean. As 
correlation is really a ranking procedure, this may be a 
factor in the low correlation. If this .study had had a 
larger population to draw- from', a randomized sample, 
instead of the whole available population would have been 
used. This' could have made 'a difference. 

It is equally questionable" whether The Nelson 
Reading Test, a' survey reading test involving paragraph 

reading and subsequent answering questions of prediction, " 

» ■ 
main idea, and detail questions, is sensitive enough an 

V 

instrument for these purposes. Simons (1970) found a; 
significant correlation between the cloze^and £is Deep., 
Structure Recovery Test (DSRT) and reading. ■ The DSRT is - 
similar in conception' to the'ATSM. But he^ dici not find a* 
significant correlation between ' the DSRT and the # reading* c 
subtest of the Metropolitan Achievement Test. Wdrd Jcnowl- 
edge was the important factor in the MAT. / Fagan (1971) 



found that.lpw frequency syntactic structures caused more 
difficulty with sentence comprehension thar> .with paragraph 
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comprehension. It is quite possible that the ATSM .would 
correlate more highly with a cloze test which involves 
the placing of wor*ds in th* proper "slots 11 in various 
sentences • [ 

The correlation of .70 b.etween reading and the 
ATSM indicates that comprehension of syntactic structures 
is an s important- reading factor for sixth-grade readers^ 
even on a survey reading test. 

The great, difference in the correlations between 
the sixth-grade readers and the ninth-grade slow readers 
•indicates tha£ although these two groups measure on The 
Nelson Reading Tesi: to be very similar with the same 
range' and almost th^ same means /t they must differ in at 
least one important respect. The ninth-grade slow read- 
ers may have developed strategies based* on use of redun- 
dancy* and overall contextual alues. The sixth-grade 
readers may rely more on sentence by sentence comprehen- 
sion. This points to possible limitations on the use of. 
a survey teglt for placement, pre- and posttes-ting, and 
certainly diagnosis ' . 

The Nelson Reading Test has norms/for^grades y 
This large range may reduce ,the sensitivity of the instru- 



ment. 

< The difficulties that the ninth-grade slow read- 
ers experienced might be alleviated by planned exposure 
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to, and explanation of, those, syntactic structures with 
which they had the most trouble. This, in turn, might . 
help their comprehension, not so much with easy reading 
with high redundancy, but the cloze type of reading nec- 
essary for certain types of texts with largely unfamiliar, 
material where each sentence is important to the logic of 
the paragraph. This is, the kind of material a student 
frequently encounters in an academic setting. 

The profile of group performance on each of the , 
syntactic structures showed that no group as a whole had 
completely mastered all structures. The ninth-grade good 
readers did best with only*%iree structures comprehended 
at less than the level of fair comprehension,. The sixth- 
grade group had considerably more trouble with eight 
structures below the level of fair comprehension. The 
ninth-grade slow readers had difficulty with more than , 
half the structures (11 out of 17) at less than "fair" 
comprehension , 

- A look at the structures that gave difficulty 
indicated that interruption of the subject-verb sequence, 
pronoun reference, deletions, embedding, and conjunctions 
make comprehension difficult for these readers*,* 

One of the factors, here could be memory. Sen- 
tences may become more difficult for some students when 
the reader must retain in his memory a subject which is 
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not immediately followed by -the verb and object. 

Comparing the good ninth-grade readers (mean read- 
ing level 9,5) and the sixth-grade readers .(mean reading 
level 6.0), it is evident that comprehension of syntactic - 
structures increases 'over the grades. This supports the 

findings of previous studies (Carroll, 1970; Marcus, 1971; 

» 

Smith, 1970; Tatham, 1970) . 

Research Suggestions 

• m In view of the low correlations for both ninth- 

grade groups on the ATSM and The Nelson Reading Test and 
the previous discussion of the limitations of survey test, 
it w<nild be valuable to compare the performance of ninth- 
grade good readers and slow readers on the ATSM and a 
cloze passage, * 

One of the limitations of this study was' the lack 
of data on the intelligence of the subjects involved. A 
study that correlates intelligence and syntactic compre- 
hension would be of value, - . 

Using the ATSM or a similar instrument to diag- 
nose difficulties and the^ prescriptive teaching to correct 
these difficulties, it would be worthwhile to see. if com- 
prehension improved on either or both a survey test and a 
cloze passage. 

Related to this research, a study involving a 
variety of types of reading, from recreational reading to 

7 • .71 ' 
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closely reasoned informational reading (vocabulary" 
trolled) , and* a comparison with performance on the ATSM 
would give important data for the field of reading. 

If * there' can be a difference of reading strategy 
between an older group of readers and a grade level ^roup 
having the same range and similar means , it would be of 
interest to study other possible differences between two 
such groups. This would enlarge our knowledge of the 
limitations of grade equivalents as a (descriptive device 
for a student or. a group. > 
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^BST^ACT 



The purpose of this study was to compare the per- 
formance of ninth-grade slow readers (mean reading level 
6.1) to ninth-grade good readers and sixth-grade readers 
on a test of syntactic comprehension, j 

The population studied consisted; of 30 slow ninth- 
grade readers (reading range 5.0 to 7.5)', 3b ninth-grade* 
good readers (reading range 8.7^ to 10.5, mean gtade equiv-> 

alent 9.5), and 18 sixth-grade readers (reading range the 

/ 

same as the slow ninth-grade readers, mean grade equiva-/ 
lent 6.0). These populations came from a predominantly/ 
white, rural, and suburban school district. 

The instruments used were The Nelson Reading ^est 
and Marcus' (1971) A Test of Sentence. Meaning (ATSM) 
The Nelson Reading Test was used to determine which /stu- 
dents scbred within the desired ranges. The jentire popu- 
lafe£dji scoring within these ranges" was used for this 



study . 



The ATSM, the criterion/ instrument, consisted ol 



102 multiple-choice test items on 17' structure^ , of modi- 

* J . '< 

fication e predication, complementation, and coordination. 
The vocabulary/ its at. the fifth-grade level or ^low. 

Results . The ATSM mean scores were: ninth-grade 
good readers 77.1; sixth-grade readers " 65 . 4 ; and ninth- 
grade slow readers 51.8. A Kruskal-Wallis one-way ^ 
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analysis of variance and post hoc procedures were, com- 
puted.' The difference between the ninth-grade slow read 

■• i . j 

ers and the .ninth-grade good readers ,was significant- /at 

• •' ' • » 7 ' 

the .001 level. . * ' 

* • * 

' A Pearson product-moment correlation between the 
raw Nelson Reading Testscore§ and the raw ATSM* sqores 
revealed the following correlations* sixth-gr'ade reader 
.7, ninth-grade SI9W readers .23, and pinth-grade good 
readers -.03. / ^ ' . // 



/'/ 



Scores on the individual structures tested (six 

items per structure) were ranked good, fair, apd poor 

/ 

according , to probability, and c^n/Verted to r^nks 'of 3, 2 

' / 



and 1, respectively. The ninth^rade gp^d readers per- 
formed below "fair" comprehension (rank of 2) on only 3 
structures; t)ie sixth-grade readers/ scored less than 
"fair" on less than 8 structures, and the ninth-grade 
s/ow readers scored less than "fair" on 11 structures* 

Conclusions . The significant difference between 
tfye .nin^h-grade good and slow readers indicates that com 
prehension of syntax is a factor in -the retarded compre- 
hension of slow readers. 

< The high correlation of The Nelson Reading Test 
and A?SM of the sixth-graders and the low correlation of 
the ninth-grade . slow readers indicates that the two 
groups with the same range and almost identical means 
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jhave different reading strategies ♦ The sixth-grade read-^ 
ers may depend more on 3entence-by-sentefice comprehension 
Avhile the ninth-grade sPaw tead&rs depend on overall con- 
text clues • The nature of the reading^ test may also 
account for the low correlation for hinth-grade slow 
readers and ninth-grade, good readers. Th£ literature 
.indicates that a cloze test might have yielded a higher 

r 

correlation. , 

No group has entirely mastered the syntactic 
structures involved. Interruption of .the subject-verb 
sequence, pronoun reference, deletions, embedding, and 
conjunctions make -comprehension difficult .for these read- 
ers. Memory and exposure may' be two factors involved. ' 

* Comparing "good ninth-grade readers -with sixth- 
grade readers shows that comprehension increased over the 
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